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ON THE MEANS OF CULTIVATING 
THE MEMORY. 


Memory isa faculty of the mind, 
which presents tous ideasor notions 
of what is past, accompanied with a 
persuasion thatthe things themselves 
were formerly real and present. What 
we distinctly remember to have per- 
ceived, we as firmly believe to have 
happened as what is now present to 
our senses. 

The opinions of philosophers con- 
cerning the means hy which the 
mind retains the ideas of past ob- 
jects, and how those ideas carry with 
them evidence of their objects having 
been actually perceived, we shall not 


enter into at present, but throw toge- 


ther some observations on the memory 
—which, being of a practical rather 
than ofa speculative nature,cannot be 
admitted into the article where the na- 
ture of the faculty itself is discussed. 

When we remember with little or 
no effort, it is called remembrance 
simply, or memory, and sometimes 
passive memory; when we endea- 
your to remember what does not im- 
mediately, and, as it were, of itself 
occur, it is called active memory, or 
recollection. A ready recollection of 
our knowledge, at the moment when 
we have occasion for it, is a talent 
of the greatest importance. The man 
possessed of it seldom fails to distin- 
guish himself in wiiateversort of bu- 
siness he may be engaged. It is 
indeed evident, that when the power 
of retention is weak, all attempts at 
eminence of kuowledge must be vain ; 
for memory is the primary and fun- 
damental power, without which there 
could be ne other intellectual opera- 
tion, Judgment and ratiocination 
suppose something already known, 
and draw their decisions only from 
experience. [Imagination selectsideas 
from the treasure of remembrance, 
and produces novelty only by varied 
combinations. We do notform con- 
jectures of distant, or anticipation 
of futare events, 
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what is possible from what is past. 
—Ofa faculty so important, many 


rules have been given for tae regula- 


tion and improvement; of which the 
lirst is, that he who wishes to have a 
clear and distinct remembrance, 
should be temperate with respect to 
eating, drinking, and sleep. The 
memory depends very much upon 
the state of the brain; and therefore 
whatever is hu,tful to the latter must 
be prejudicial to the former. Too 
much sleep clouds the brain, and too 
little overheats it ; therefore either 
of the extremes must be avoided. 
intemperance of all kinds, and ex- 
cess of passion, have the same ill 
effects; so that we rarely meet with 
an intemperate person whose me- 
mory is at once clear and tenacious. 

The liveliest remembrance is not 
so vivid as the sensation that pro- 
duced it; and ideas of memory do 
often, but not always, decay more 


| and more as the original sensation 








becomes remote intime. Those sen- 
sations and those thoughts have a 
chance to be long remembered which 
are lively at first; and those are 
likely to be most lively which are 
most attended to, or which are ac- 
companied with pleasure or pain, 
with wonder, surprise, curiosity, 
merriment, and otherlively passions, 
The art of memory, therefore, is little 
more than the art of attention. What 
we wish to remember we should at- 
tend to so as to understand it per- 
fectly, fixing our view particularly 
upon its importance or singular na- 
ture, that it may raise within us 
some of the passions above mention- 
ed. We should also disengage our 
minds from all other things, that we 
may attend more effectually to the 
object which we wish to remember. 
No man will read with much advan- 
tage who is not able at pleasure to 
evacuate his mind, or who brings 
not to hisauthoran intellectdefecated 
and pure, neither turbid with care 
nor agitated with pleasure. If the 
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full, what can they receive? If the 
mind is employed.on the past or the 
future, the book will be held before 
the eyes in vain. 

It is the practice of many readers 
fo note in the margin of their books 
the most important passages, the 
strongest arguments, or the brightest 
sentiments. Thus. they load their 
minds with superfluous attention, 
repress the vehemence of curiosily 
by useless deliberation, and by fre 
quent interraption break the current 
of narration or the chain of reason, 
and at last close the volume and 
forget the passages and the marks 
together. Others are firmly per- 
suaded, that nothing is certainly re- 
membered but what is transcribed ; 
and they therefore pass weeks and 
months in transferring large quota- 
tions to a common-place book. Yet, 
why any part of a book which can 
be consulted at pleasure should be 
copied, we are not able to discover. 
The hand has no closer correspond- 
ence with the memory than the eye. 
The act-of writing itself distracts the 
thoughts ; and what is read twice is 
commonly better remembered than 
what is transcribed. This method 
therefore consumes time, without 
assisting the memory. But to write 
an abridgment of a good book may 
sometimes be a very profitable excr- 
cise. In general, when. we would 
preserve the doctrines, sentiments, 
or facts, that occur in reading, it 
will be prudent to lay the book aside. 
and put themin writing in our own 
words.. This practice will give ac- 
curacy to our knowledge, accustom 
us to recollection, improve us in the 
use oflanguage, and enable us so tho- 





roughly to comprebend the thoughts , 


of other men as to make them in 
some measure our own. 

Our thoughts have for the most 
parta connection; so that the thought 
which is just now in the mind, de- 
pends partly upon that which went 
before, and partly serves to introduce 
that which follows. Hence we re- 
member best those things of which 
the parts are methodically disposed 
and mutually connected. A regular 
discourse makes a more lasting im- 
pression upon the hearer than a par- 
cel of detached sentences, and gives 
to his rational powers a more salu- 
tary exercise : and thismay show us 


| entertainment. 
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| the propriety of conducting our stu- 
dies, and all our affairs according to 
a regular plan or method. When 
this is not done, our thoughtsand our 
business, especially if in any degree 


| complex, soon run into confusion. 


As the mind is not at all times 


, equally disposed for the exercise of 


this faculty, sach seasons should be 
made choice of as are most proper 
for it. The mind is seldom fit for 
attention. presently after meals; and 
to call off the spirits at such times 
from their proper employment in 
digestion, is apt to cloud the brain, 
and prejudice the health. Both the 
mind and body should be easy and 
undisturbed when we engage in this 
exercise, and therefore retirement is 
most fit for it; and in the evening, 


| just before we go to rest, is generally 


recommended us a very convenient 
season, both for the stillness of the 
night, and because the impressions 
will then havea longer time to settle 
before they come to be disturbed by 
the accession of others proceeding 
from external objects; and to call 
over in the morning what has been 
committed to tlie memory over night, 
must, for the same reason, be very 
serviceable. For, to review those 
ideas while they continue fresh upon 
the mind, and unmixed with any 
others, must necessarily imprint them 
more deeply. 

Some ancient writers speak of an 
artificial memory, and lay down rules 
fur attaining it. Simonides, the 
poet, is said first to have discovered 
this, or at least to have given the oc- 
casion for it. The story they tell of 
him is this :—Being once at a feast,ho 
recited a poem which he had made 
in honour of the person who gave the 
But having (as is 


| usual in poetry) made alarge digres- 


sion in praise ofCastor and Pollux,— 


| whenhe had repeated the whole poem, 
| his patron would give him but hall 





the sum he had promised, telling him 
he must get the other part from those 
deities who had an equal share in 
the honour of his performance. Im- 
mediately after, Simonides was told 
that two young men were without, 
and must needs speak with him. He 
had scarcely got out of the house, 
when the room where the company 
was fell down, killed all the persons 





ia it, and so crushed the bodies that, 
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when the rubbish was thrown off, 
they could not be known onejfrom 
avother; upon which Simonides re- 
collecting the place where every one 
had sat, by that means distinguished 
them. Hence it came to be observ- 
ed, that to fix a.number of places in 
the mind in a certain order, was a 
help to the memory ; as we find by 
experience that upon returning to 
places once familiar to us, we not 
only remember them, but likewise 
many things we both said and did in 
then. This action therefore of Si- 
monides was afterwards improved 
into an art; and the nature of it is 
this:—they bid you form in your 
mind the idea of some large place or 
building, which you may divide into 
a great number of distinct parts, 
ranged and disposed in a certain 
order. These you are frequently to 
revolve in your thoughts till you are 
able to run them over one after ano- 
ther without hesitation, beginning at 
any part. Then you are to impress 
upon your mind as many images of 
living creatares, or any other visible 
objects which are most likely to af- 
fect you, and be soonest revived in 
yourmemory. These, like characters 
in short hand, orhieroglyphics, must 
stand to denote an equal number of 
other words which cannot so easily 
be remembered. When therefore 
you have a number of things to com- 
mit to memory in a certain order, all 
that you have to dois, to place these 
images regularly in the several parts 
of your building. And thus they 
tell you, that by going over several 
parts of the building, the images 
placed in them will be revived in the 
mind; which of course will give you 
the things or words themselves in 
the order you desire to remember 
them. Theadvantage of the images 
Seems to be this—that as they are 
more likely to affect the imagination 
than the words for which they stand, 
they will for that reason be more 
easily remembered. Thus, for in- 
stance, if the image of a lion be made 
to signify strength, and this word 
Strength be one of those I am to re- 
member, and is placed in the porch ; 
when, in going over the several parts 
of the building, I come to the porch, 
Ishall sooner be reminded of that 
image than of the word strength. 
Of this artificial memory both Ciccro 
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aad Quintilian speak; but we know 
not of any modern orator that has 
ever made use of it ; it seemsindeed 
to have been a laborious way of im- 
proving the memory, if it serves that 
end at all, and fitter for assisting us 
to remember any number of uncon- 
nected words than a continual dis- 
course, unless so far as the remem- 
brance of one word may enable us 
to recollect more. Itis, however, in 
allusion to it, that we still call the 
parts of a discourse places or topics, 
and say, in the first pluce, in these- 
cond place, &c. 

But, doubtless, the most.effectual 
way to gain a good memory is by 
constant and moderate exercise of 
it; forthe memory, like other habits, 
is strengthened and improved by 
daily use. It is indeed hardly cre- 
dible to what a degree both active 
and passive remembrance may be 
improved by long practice. Scaliger 
reports of himself, that in bis youth 
he could repeat above a hundred 
verses, having once read them ; and 
Berthicus declares,that he wrote his 
Comment upon Claudian without con- 
sulting the text. To hope, however, 
for such degrees of memory as these, 
would be equally vain as to hope 
for the strength of Hercules, or the 
swiftness of Achilles. Butthéreare 
clergymen who can get a sermon by 
heart in two hours, though their me- 
mory, When they began to exercise 
it, was rather weak than strong; and 
pleaders, with other orators who 
speak in public and extempore, 
often discover in calling instantly to 
mind all the knowledge necessary on 
the present occasion, and every thing 
ofimportance that may have been 
advanced in the course of a long de- 
bate, such powers of retention and 
recollection as, to the man who has 
never been obliged to exert himself 
in the same manner, are altogether 
astonishing. As habits, in order to 
be strong, must be formed in early 
life, the memories of children should 
therefore be coustantly exercised ; 
but to oblige them to commit to me- 
mory what they do not understand, 
perverts their faculties, and gives 
them a dislike to learning. In a 
word, those who have most occasion 
for memory, as orators and public 
speakers, should not suffer it to lic 
idle, but constantly employ itin trea- 
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suring up and frequently reviving 
such things as may be of most im- 
portance to thein ; for by these means 
it will be more at their command, and 
they may place greater confidence in 
it upon any emergency. 

Men complain of nothing more 
frequently than of deficient memory ; 
and indeed every one finds, that after 
all his efforts many of the ideas 
which he desired to retain have 
slipped irretrievably away; that ac- 
quisitions of the mind are sometimes 
equally fugitive with the gifts of for- 
tune; and that a short intermission 
of attention more certainly lessens 
knowledge than impairs an estate. 
To assist this weakness of our na- 
ture, many methods besides those 
which we have mentioned have been 
proposed, all of which may be justly 


suspected of being ineffectual; for | 
| resented this conduct; the 


no artof memory, however its ef- 
fects may have been boasted or ad- 
mired, has been ever adopted into 
general use; nor have those who 
possessed it appeared to excel others 
in readiness of recollection or multi- 
plicity of attainments. The reader 
who is. desirous to try the effect of 
those helps, may have recourse to a 
treatise, eniitled “ A new Method of 
Artificial Memory ;” but thetrue me- 
thod of memory is attention and ex- 
etcise. 





COUNT BALDWIN OF FLANDERS, 
A TALE, 


Cuarces, Count of Flanders, had 
rendered important services to the 
Pope, and still greater to Philip Au- 
gustus, King of France. At his death 
he nominated that monarch to be the 
guardian of his only son, Baldwin. 
Riches, honour, and power may be 
inherited, but merit must be avquired, 
and taleats must be innate. Bald- 


win, notwithstanding the bravery of 


his father, notwithstanding the care 
with which his royal guardian caus- 
ed him to be educated, did very lit- 
tle honour to his deceased parent, 
and gave little satisfaction to the 
¥rench monarch ; for he had more 
pride than one recently ennobled, 
more vanity than a girl, and more 
impudence than amodern critic. He 
was not deficient in understanding ; 
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vain glory: He was certainly dis: 
tinguished for his valour ; but those 
who allowed him this quality, so far 
from praising him, only lamented 
that they were obliged to respect 
something in so intolerable a man. 

Philip Augustus was perfectly 
aware of all this, but he had given 
his father his word that he would 
make him his son-in-law, This pros 
mise was irrevocable, and he per- 
haps thought, that a wife may amend 
him whom nothing else can. Ina 
word, he offered Baldwin the hand 
ofhis youngest daughter, Beatrix. 
Beatrix was young,beautiful,accom- 
plished, and the daughter of a pow- 
erful monarch, but she had not a 
kingdom for her dowry. Baldwin 
regarding only what she had not, 
and not what she possessed, refused 
her hand. The court of Paris highly 
Count 
laughed at the court of Paris, and 
repaired to his own dominions, 

One day when he was hunting in 
one of his forests, he met a lady of 
great beauty, of a majestic figure, 
and richly dressed. Her hair was 
adorned with pearls ; precious stones 
of inestimable value encircled her 
arms and her neck. With graceful 
gesture, and moving tone, she sup- 
plicated his assistance; she called 
him the crown of chivalry, deno- 
minated herself the most unfortu- 
nate of princesses, and protested 
that she had come far, very far from 
beyond the seas, merely for the pur- 
pose of soliciting his aid. Baldwin 
stood still; the beauty of this stranger 
delighted his eye, her address flat- 
tered his vanity, and the word prin- 
cess still more powerfully excited 
his curiosity. He therefore enquir- 
ed more particularly who she was, 
whence she came, and what was ber 
errand, 

“fam the daughter and sole 
heiress,” replied she, “ of .one ot 
the most powerful mouarchsof Asia. 
My father long treated me as the 
most affectionate of parents, but, at 
length, he wanted to force me to 
marry. For a considerable time I 
resisted his commands, but when 
resistance was no longer of any 
avail, Ifled, taking with me immense 
riches ; and providing myself with a 


but he made a fool of himself by his | numerous retinue, I embarked for 


























Kurope. Not far from the coast of 
Flanders we were overtaken by a 
tremendous storm; our ship founder- 
ed—out of the whole crew I alone 
reached the shore upon a plank, and 
took refuge ia this wood. An honest 
peasant received me into his cottage, 
supplied me with food, dried my 
garments, and was going to accom- 
pany me to your court, when we 
heard of your intention of hunting 
in this forest.” 

This brief narrative contained 
many improbabilities. The heiress 
of the powerful Asiatic monarch 
had forgotten to mention the name 
of his kingdom. It was singular 
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that not a creature but herself out | 


of the numerous crew of the vessel 
had escaped. twas singular that just 
at the time of this tempest, she should 
have put on her most sumptuous ap- 
parel; it was still more extraordinary 
that the latter should not have sus- 
tained any injury from the accident ; 
but the most extraordinary circum- 
stance of all was, that a native of 
such a remote region of Asia should 
speak the Flemish language with 
such fluency and purity. 

But some people sometimes con- 
sider certain things true, merely on 
account of their improbability, for 
they think that in case they were 
fictions, the narrator would have 
taken care to give them more plausi- 
bility; and none are so ready as the 
proud to believe a tale, because they 
suppose it impossible that any one 
would attempt to impose upon them, 
especially in so clumsy a manner. 
No sooner, therefore, did Baldwin 
hear this story abcuta king's daugh- 
ter and the heiress of a great king- 
dom, than he was inflamed with the 
desire of possessing it. The beauteous 
eyes of the stranger, her majestic 
figure, the grace and ease of her 
manner, appeared at once doubly 
captivating. He already behcld in 
imagination millions of prostrate 
subjects—regions embracing half a 
hemisphere—precious stones in pro- 
fusion inexpressible—thousands of 
elephants, and soldiers innumerable 
as the sands of the sea. All these 
he beheld depending on the hand of 
the beauteous Eldore, and that hand 
his own whenever he pleased. He 
therefore invited the fugitive princess 
with great cordiaiity to accompany 
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him to his residence; and by the 
way he began to press his suit with 
the createst ardour. 

tidore had now no occasion to 
regret vehemently the life she had 
led at her father’s court, however 
magnificent she had described it; 
here she again found subjects, royal 
state, and abundance. Baldwin was 
the most attentive of lovers; her 
look was equivalent to a command, 
and a word from her niore impres- 
sive than a divine law. Often did 
she repay these attentions with such 
tender glances, with such flattering 
acknowledgments, as at length left 
Baldwin no reom to doubt that he 
had gained herheart. He therefore 
assembled his barons and vassals, 
communicated to them, what to be 
sure they had long known, that he 
had at his court a great princess, 
who was, indeed, an Asiatic, and 
consequently an_ idolatress; but 
who, he added, combined such an 
amiable disposition with the certain 
expectation of future greatness, that 
he was determined to overlook her 
idolatry, and to solicit her hand. 

The barons, somewhat surprized 
at the concluding words of his ad- 
dress, would have made objections 
to this resolution, but before they 
had time to recover themselves, 
Baldwin rose from his seat. Love 
would not permit him to remain any 
longer, he flew to his beauteous El- 
dore, and made her a tender of his 
hand and his heart. 

* Your hand, I see, and the sin- 
cerity of your heart, I have no ocea- 
sion to doubt,” replied she with a 
look of dignity;—* but, Baldwin, 
where is the kingdom that autho- 
rizes you to solicit an alliance with 
the daughter of a king?” 

The confounded prince stood for 
some time speechless. It might be 
supposed that such an answer would 
have offended him, and yet it served 
only to inflame his desire still more 
strongly. In hiseyes Eldore’scharms 
increased with her haughtiness ; he 
was so tender, so pressing. so per- 
severing, that, at length, he carried 
his point. He was admitted to the 
bed of Eldore, and she shared his 
grandeur. 

The happiness of a husband is a 
sail, tilled according as the wind of 
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Love is, most assuredly, the most 
precious boon bestowed on man; 
but love in the conjugal union un- 
tinctured with interest is extremely 
rare. Itis only ata high price that 
the wife sells her busband the plea- 
sures of matrimony. Obstinacy, 
jealousy,insatiable pretensions,com- 
pel repayment with usury; and both 
the prince and the private indivi- 
dual are in general doomed alike to 
repent their choice. 

Baldwin soon bad abundant rea- 
sons for this kind of repentance, for 
never was husband more completely 
subject to a wife. It was not, in- 
deed, with that arbitary tone, with 
that shameless and ever-varying 
caprice, or with that irritating ob- 
stinacy, that Eldore ruled. She 
knew, but too well, that such conduct 
would, finally, be punished with ha- 
tred and contempt, and her art, 
therefore, consisted in gentle intrea- 
ties, imperceptible yet resolute, op- 
position, apparent timidity, flatter- 
ing caresses, and those dangerous 
weapons, tears. All the powers of 
wit, all the charms of conversation, 
and all the glow of fancy were hers. 
By degrees she rivetted her chains 
too firmly to be shaken oll, before 
the affectionate Baldwin conceived 
the slightest suspicion of any inten- 
tion of the kind. 

It is extraordinary, thought he 
often, when he had again sacrificed 
his will to her wishes, it is extraor- 
dinary that an Asiatic should so 
exactly resemble our European 
women in her dispositions, and in her 
desire of subjecting every thing, and 
especially her husband, to her sway! 
And I, who once knew not what com- 
pliance meant—I, who have been ac- 
«ustomed to see every word pass for 
a command, am now subservient to 
all the caprices of a woman! Who 
can forbear being astonished? and 
who has more reason to be surprized 
at it than myself! 

A year had already elapsed since 
their union, and Eldore presented 
her husband with a lovely boy. A 
courier had been dispatched to Asia, 
but he did not come back. A second 
was sent off, and his return was 
looked for in vain. The hoped for 
kingdom was continually uppermost 
iu the thoughts of the count. He 
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and enlarged it; he gaveit newlawe 
he enriched it with arts and scienecs: 
he persuaded his mighty father-in. 
law to admit him to a participatiog 
in the throne; and even prevailed 
on him to resign the fatigues of 
business, to pass his declining years 
in retirement, and to be satisfied 
with witnessing the activity and the 
achievements of his son. Nothing 
was so sweet and so flattering to 
Baldwin as this prospect and these 
reveries. But the most pleasing re- 
verie in the end tires, and the long 
unaccomplished dreams of his imagi- 
nation were at length productive of 
impatience. 

Eldore soonremarked this disposi- 
tion of his mind. ‘“ Are you not 
happy then ?” she would frequently 
ask him ;—‘‘ not content with the 
possession of awife who adores you! 
For your sake I forget a kingdom 
which I was born to inherit; and 
cannot you banish from your thoughts 
one which you mercly hope to obtain? 
Do not I—does not the pledge of our 
love—deserve all your tenderness ? 
Why should you suffer the dreams 
of ambition incessantly to disturb 
your repose ? What empire can be 
fairer than the possession of a heart? 
What subjects can be compared with 
those whom love and nature procure 
us ?” 

The countess seemed te be ‘per- 
fectly in the right. Baldwin, as often 
as he received this reproof, fell upon 
his knees and implored her forgive- 
ness: but yet his eyes were always 
turned towards Asia; his impatience 
of the delay became daily more 
manifest—in vain he strove to re- 
pressit—his heart was every moment 
on his lips. 

“* But,” he at length exclaimed, 
“where the d—! is this kingdom! 
If it is so very large it cannot be at 
such an excessive distance. Its 
prodigious extent would in that case 
bring it nearer to our part of the 
world. At any rate the capital can- 
not be at its remotest corner. Have 
you made no mistake in your direc- 
tions relative to the way thither ?” 

“ None,” replied she smiling; 
“butitis far, very far to it. 5e 
many mountains and rivers and seas 
intervene, that our couriers will often 
find themselyes at a loss during the 


measured, he embellished, he pcopled | journey.” 
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“ That I can believe ; but people 
that have a tongue can ask the way, 
and so get forward. Zounds! I think 


| 


that with my tongue I could find the | 


way to the world’s end.” 

* And nothing short of that our 
couriers have to go. Asia is very 
far distant: at the extremity of Asia 
lies my father’s kingdom ;—nay, if I 
am not mistaken, there is another 
kingdom between.” 

* And if there were thirty between, 
ways must exist every where ; there 
must be people coming and going, 
who would listen to and direct one.”’ 

“Oh no, my dear! I recollect that 


for a very long time I did not meet | 


with aliving creature ; I even re- 
member that after travelling across a 
desart for at least two months to- 
gether, [ came to a kind of funnel, 
which it was extremely ¢difficult to 
creep through, and which brought 
me at last to the shore of a prodigi- 
ous sea.” 

“What ! the way to your country 
leads through a funnel! A pretty 
story truly you attempt to palm upon 
me!” 

“ Nothing can be more true. I 
always heard that my hereditary 
dominions were very little known 
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her lap-dog on one arm and her 
child in the other, and withdrew. 
The hermit was now admitted. He 
had one of those uncommon counte- 
nances which denote the soul of a 
saint, combined with the understand- 
ing of a philosopher. Grave, and 
yet animated in coinpany, he could 
mingle, without lowering himself, 
among the throng of the courtiers. 
He was sure to obtain respect when 
he assumed an airof familiarity, and 
he was still more sure to command 
it when he spoke in a serious man- 
ner ;—for virtue dwelt in his dis- 
courses, persuasion hung upon his 
lips; he seldom made use of the 
emphatic tone, but a cheerful smile 


| almost always played upon his coun- 


tenance. 
The count advanced a few steps 
to meet him, and testified his joy at 


| his long deferred visit. The old man 


| Species—truth and good advice. 


and frequented ; and perhaps that | 


may be owing to this same funnel.” 

Baldwin’s importance increased 
with every word, and Eldore con- 
tinued to laugh. “ What!” cried 
he, “ do you laugh at me? Can you 
entertain the foolish desicn of turn- 
ing me into ridicule’? I cannot, and 
will not, believe so.” 

“ If you did you would be egre- 
giously mistaken. I only smile,” 


bowed and said: ‘* Your kindness, 
my lord, makes a deep impression 
upon me. I am come to offer you 
some fruit out of my garden, and a 
fruit of a much more uncommon 
A 
report concerning you, which long 
appeared to me incredible, has pene- 
trated to my lonely retreat. You have 
been married, I am told, above a 
year—and to an Asiatic princess, the 
heiress to an extensive kingdom.” 
“Yes, vencrable father! the pros- 


' pect of a throne has awakened my 


continued she, giving him a look of 


the utmost tenderness, * because I 
see you set your beart upon such a 
trile. Ewish with all my soul that 
our couriers may soon return, that 
my father would resigu his throne 


to you, and that in the mean time he | 


may have subjected ten other king- 
doms to hiscrown. Still you would 
be my only joy.—Come kiss your 
boy! Bee my pardon, and behave 
better in future.” 

Baldwin was going to reply, when 
a hermit was announced, who came 


but very seldom to visit the count, | 


though he always met with a wel- 
come reception. Eldore, as soon as 
kis name was mentioned, tovk uy 





ambition, The idolatry of my wife, 
to be suse, now and then embitters 
my domestic happiness alittle, bat 
that IL thought I might at first overe 
look.” 

“ ft is with pleasure that I too, 
at times, make some allowance for 
human foibles ; but I cannot help 
finding some fault with you, © T am 
told that the existence of this king- 
dom is by no means certain. You 
have, therefore, married Eldore 
upon her bare word, and without 
inguiring ‘vhere the dominions of 
her father were situated. You have 
sent to make these inquiries, but 
your messengers do not return, It 
is now to be sure rather too late for 
an inquiry of this kind; for if we 
entertain the idea of making a con- 
siderable sacrifice for the possession 
ofan object, we ought at least to 
have ascertained the existence of 
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Count Baldwin 


“ T perfectly agree in your opi- | 


nion,” replied the count, * but per- 
mit me to answer, that there are cer- 
tain illusions which cannot be in- 
vented.” 

** No, prince, no;—to sovereigns 
who, like you, presume that respect 


alone will restrain the impostor, | 
| up. 


every thing is represented in a false 
light. Iam convinced that there is 
not a servant whom you feed at your 


| 


| Strained to obey. 


af Flanders. 


ma 


{he saw and heard the voice of the 


Baldwin’s soul: he simed that 


deity himself, and felt himself eon. 
He likewise pro. 
mised to comply with the injunction 
of the hermit not to mention a word 
of what had passed to Eldore, 
Dinner was soon afterwards served 
Eldore had already seated her- 


| self; around her stood a number of 
| courtiers. The count took his place ; 


court, from the most stupid, who ; 


would not have the courage to im- 
pose some absurdity upon you; and 
for this reason the court of a great 


prince, when he relies with too much | 
security upon his greatness, may be | 
converted into a rendezvous of con- | 


temptiblejugglers and mountebanks. 
But to return from this digression to 
Kidore. You have already allowed 
my zeal for your welfare many a li- 
berty, it is therefore my duty, as I 
have already observed, to bring to 
your ears the tribute of truth and of 
bold advice. Petty hints dropped 
by accident I leave for the little 
minds of courtiers. It is but fair 
that insects of this kind should be of 


some use, and perform some service | 


to the prince in returu for his money; 
hut to suppose that among this 
crowd there is a man possessing 


snflicient courage and magnanimity | 


to risk even his life for you, would 
be the height of folly. Hearken to me, 
therefore—hearken prince—when I 
tell you, that you are slumbering 
in indiscreet repose on the abrupt 
brink ofa bottomless abyss! Hearken 
to me, when I announce, that he 


and last of all, as ithad been agreed, 
the hermit entered the dinner-hall, 
Eldore cast her eyes upon him; and 
instantly her face was horribly dis- 
torted. She pushed back her chair, 
and was going to rise. 

* Stop, reprobate spirit,” cried 
the hermit aloud—* stop, and await 
thy merited punishment! Down with 
the mask, pretended princess of 
Asia! Look at me, and tremble 
before the messenger of God! Thou 
wilt arrive timely enough in thine 
infernal abode.” 

What a spcctacle, tersifie beyond 
description, now presented itself! 
It was manifest that it was no other 
than the devil himself, who had im- 
posed upon Baldwin, and whom he 
had married. Fiamés issued from 
Eldore’s nose, mouth, and eyes; her 
breath resembled fiery clouds; a 
horribleaby ss opened under her feet. 

All the courtiers betook themsclves to 
flight from so dangerous a neigh- 
bourhood, and Baldwin was one of 


' the foremost; but the hermit beckon- 


whose throne is exalted above the | 


thrones of all the monarchs of this 
earth, has sent me to require you to 


invite me for once to your table in | 


the presence of your wife ; for it is 
only before her that I can disclose 
the complete object of my mission.” 

Never had any one yet ventured 
to speak to Baldwin in this tone, 
neither was he pleased with the re- 
quest of the hermit, for he was most 
tenderly attached to his wife; he 


} 


foresaw that this repast would not | 


be one of the most agreeable, and 
was afraid of afilicting her. At the 
same time there was something in 
the countenance and manner of the 
hermit that commanded respect. An 
inexpressible agitation oy erpowered 


ed, and all of them, against their 
will, stood as if rooted to the spot. 
He then unloosed the cord which 
served him fora girdle, and scourged 
the infernal spirit with such severity, 
that he writhed so piteously, and 
howled so terribly, as at last to make 
the spectators almost feel compas- 
sion for the devil himself. He was 
obliged to confess, in the hearing of 
all, that he was the Demon of Pride, 
and was then commanded to be gone 
to his abyss. He did not wait for 
this injunction to be repeated; he 
vanished, and with him the supposed 
infant prince. 

The count, and the throng of cour- 
ticrs, now recovered the power ol 
motion. The latter were again going 
to retire, probably to take hartshora 
after such a terrible fright, wheo the 
hermit azaincommanded them to fe 

















Count Baldwin of Flande 


main, and turniog to Baldwin, he 
thus addressed him :— 

““ My mission is yet but half ac- 
complished. Know, that God would 
not abandon thee a prey to the | 
Tempter, who so often would fain 
have carried thee away to his king- | 
dom, after which thou so eagerly 
aspiredst-—but thy ambition must 
atleast be punished. Thou reject- 
edst the hand of a king’s daughter—— | 
kings have their avengers in heaven! | 
For the space of forty days shall the 
proud Baldwin daily perform public 
penance ia the church. Forty days 
shall he, on leaving the church,at its | 
principal eutrance, and in the pre- 
sence of the people, present his bare | 
back to the meauestof his sculljions, 
and each time receive five-and-twen- 
ty stripes. When these forty days 
of penance are over,when these thou- 
sand stripes are duly inflicted, let 
him repair to Rome, and obtain | 
pardon of the Pope. But if he fails | 
to comply with one of these injunc- | 
tions, if but one of these stripes is | 
given to the haughty count and not | 
to the penitent sinner, his fair con- 
sort will prepare a treat for him in 
her kingdom.” 

The holy man thenretired without 
wailing for an answer. His com- 
mands were certeinly a new thun- 
der-bolt for the proud count; but 
the terrific threat annexed to them 
would have extorted even still more 
painful sacrifices. The very next 
day he continued a full hour upon his 
knees before the altar; the very 
next day thew cagiegi scourged his 
master with all his might. The | 
crowd of courticrs laughed in their 
hearts—but, nevertheless, they could 
not forbear flattcring their lord—for 
what subject is there ov which flat- 
tery isnot employed ?—on his heroic 
fortitude, and the manly beauty of | 
his uncovered body. 

Forty days were now past—forty 
hours he had knelt—and a thousand 
Stripes (often did the count wonder 
at the rapidity with which the her- 
mit calculated their number) had 
heen iuilicted. From Paris, and 
from beyond the sea, people had as- 
sembled to behold such an extraor- 
dinary spectacle—and ten acade- 
mies were already engaged in dis- 
cussing the question—Whether it } 
was Beelzebub or Lucifer that had | 
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diszuised himself in the form of El- 
The count paid no regard to 
this dispute;—happy that he had en- 
dured his punishment, he flew to 
Rome, and at the feet of the Pope, 
imploree pardon for his sins, 

\ hundred times did the Holy 
Father cross himself—a hundred 
times did he beg the whole story to 
be related over again, and after all 
he could not give credit to it. At 
length a jolly old priest, weary of 
these everlasting repetitions, whis- 
pered these words:—‘“ Has your 
Holiness been seated so short a 
time in the chair of St. Peter? Is 
the circumstance so wholly unpre- 
cedented ? How many husbands have 
we already heard complaining of 
exceedingly bad wives? If the her- 
mit were to visit them, would he 
not there too find devils to drive 
out?” 

** Indeed you are right,” replied 
the Pope. ‘* Many a one would, I 
dare say, enduge ten thousand stripes 
to be quit of What this fool has at so 
cheap a rate got rid of.” On this he 
gave him his benediction, accompa- 
nied with the command to go to 
Palestine to fight for the cause of 
God, after he had so long maintain- 
ed a connection with his mortal 
enemy. 





LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Yattonisa large village,lying about 
a mile north from Congresbury, two 
south from Kenn, the same dis- 
tance south-west from Brockley, and 
thirteen from Bristol. Its ancient 
name was Jatone, which signifies the 
Town-port, from the Saxon Place, 


janna, and Ton, oppidum—this place 


in early ages having formed an en- 
trance or passage, as it were, to the 
Channel, at what time its waters 
overspread the valley. The parish 
contains a great variety of surface ; 
the north, west, and part of the south, 
being a fine level country of rich 
pastures ; but on the east and south- 
east it rises into hills and craggy 
rocks, interspersed with combes and 
dingles. One of the eminences is 
called Cleve-Toot, and has a very 
picturesque appearance, being a 
large copped and conical mountain, 
rearing its naked head to 2 great 
height above the level of the plain. 
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On the south-west side is Cadbury- 
hill, the third of that name in this 
county, which is not however deeply 
entrenched like the others, but still 
retains vestiges of ancicnt fortifica- 
tions, and being naturally strong, 
was no doubt oceupied by our mili- 
tary ancestors. Tothe south-east is 
Kingswood, a large tract of coppice 
with some timber. In this parish are 
two springs,called Bishop’s-well and 
Holwell, situated near each other, 
about a quarter of a mile eastward 
from the village of Yatton, and both 
formerly accounted efficacious in 
consumptive maladies: these springs 
form rivalets,which fallinto the river 
Yow. 

This parish is divided into four 
tithings, viz. Yatton, Claverham, 
Wick, and Cleve. 

The village of Yatton is very neat, 
and has a respectable appearance. 
It consists of one very long street, 
through which runs an excellent 
road, continued hither from Brock- 
ley. At the south-east of this street, 
near the Quaker’s school-house, on 
opening a quarry of lime-stone in a 
garden, in 1782, the bones of thirteen 
human bodies were discovered at 
the depth of about two feet and a 
half beneath the surface. One coffin 
seemed to be sunk into the bed of 
stune. Many of the bones were of 
an extraordiniry size, but no flesh; 
but noinhabitant remembers, nor can 
any record be found, of any burial- 
ground near the spot. 

Before the invasion of the country 
by the Normans, the manor of Yat- 
ton was possessed by one John, sur- 
named the Dane, a descendant pro- 
bably of some Danish chieftain, who 
left a progeny in these parts. But 
William the Conqueror, on his ar- 
rival, took possession of it, and gave 
it to Giso, bishop of Wells. 

In the tithing of Claverham was 
formerly a free chapel, endowed with 
lands, the advowson of which be- 
longed always to the lords of this 
manor. It stood near the old court 
or manor-housc, where large ruins of 
old buildings and grave-stones have 
been dag up. 

A little southward from Claverham 
is the ancient mansion of Court de 
Wick, so denominated from the fa- 
mily of De Wick, its ancient found- 
ers and possessors. 
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The ruins of Court de Wick house 
stand at a small distance northward 
from the high road between Brock. 
ley and Congresbury, and exhibit a 
rude representation of that decay 
which follows the footsteps of oblite- 
rated ancestry. An avenue of noble 
trees (some few aged yews and elms 
| still remaining) led to a large gate. 
| way, formed by two Doric columns, 
| on Which are the arms of Poulett and 
| Popham impaled, and opening to 
| the grand court, on the left hand side 
| of which stood the great hall, run. 
| ning backward toward the gardens, 
| but now quite down. Beyond this, 
| on the same side, was the great par- 
| lour, now in ruins, but the chimney- 
| piece is quite perfect, and has on its 
| tranverse several compartments of 
' grotesque figures, with scrolls, and 
round the walls are inscribed moral 
and religious sentences. The chapel 
occupies the north-west angle of ihe 
court; the entrance into it is under 
a beautiful Gothic arch, and in the 
walls of the porch are receptacles for 
holy water, pixes, images, and other 
devotional preparatives. The chapel 
is small, and has only one large and 
lofty window to light it from the 
court. Over the entrance is a satall 
apartment, with a window looking 
into the chapel, for the parpose of 
hearing and seeing mass, and on thé 
north side a gallery. Under this gal- 
lery, in the wall, is an elliptic arch, 
on the back of which are the arms of 
Newton, impaled with a lion ram- 
pant billeted, and at the north-east 
angle are the arms of Chedder. The 
pulpit and communion-table are 
still remaining. Over this stractare 
stands a small quadrangular open 
turret, which formerly contained a 
bell. In this court are the founda: 
tions of an old cross, The stables 
belonging to the mansion are very 
large and grand. 

Westward from these ruins stands 
an old massive cross,called Stallings 
Cross. 

The church of Yatton is a prebend, 
belonging to the cathedral church of 
Wells; in 1292 it was valued at 
forty-five marks. The living is a vi- 
carage, and a peculiar in the deanery 
of Redcliffe and Bedminster. 

A vicarage was ordained in 1927, 
whereby the vicar and his successers 
were assigned a house and gardes, 
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with a curtilage and close, and all 
kinds of oblations accruing to the 
cherch and chapel, and pence aris- 
ing from anniversaries, bequests, and 
legacies ; as also the tithe of milk and 
cheese, calves, chicken, pigs, geese, 
pigeons, eggs, mills, honey, flax, and 
of all the gardens throughout the pa- 
rish. They are also to have the tithe 
of sheaf upon the prebendal demesne 
lands, with afl the tithes belonging 
to the chapels, which the vicars used 
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to receive, as also pasturage for four | 


beasts in the rectorial pasture, and 


for one horse in the prebend’s mea- | 
dow as before accustomed. For the | 


augmentation of the vicarage, it was 
further ordained, that the vicars 
should have and receive the annual 
churchset contributions from the 
parishioners, and one acre, called 
Hengstone, lying near the vicar’s 
close, for the support of the vicar’s 
house, together with ten shillings 
arising from a yearly pension from 
the rector of the chapel of Claver- 
ham. The reetorial or prebendal- 
house stands on the south-east side 
of the church-yard. 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Mary, is a very large and hand- 
some pile of building, in the form of 
a eross, having over the intersection 
of the aisles a large well-built tower, 
crowned with the base of a spire, the 
top of it having been many years 
since thrown down. The tower con- 
tains a clock and six fine bells, the 
fourth of which is very ancient, and 
has this legend round it: Miscricor- 
dias Domini in eternum cantabo. Ina 
niche over the west window of the 


have, on the outside, is the figure of | 


a bishop with a mitre, and holding 


the crucifix fefore him; and on the | 


shield over the south porch are these 
arms, cut in stone, viz.—three fasils 
in fesse, impaling a chevron between | 
three eseailop shells, The chancel 
window, which not many years since | 
contained in painted glass diverse | 
coats of the lowten and other an- |! 
eieat families, is now closed up, and | 
against it is placed a good oll altar- | 
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drifts of sand, It is situated at the 
western end of that immense ridge 
of rock called Worle-hill, and on its 
southern acclivity, commanding a 


| beautiful prospect of land and water. 


The extreme point of this hill juts 
into the sea, forming a headland, 
known to mariners by the name of 
Anchor-head, where a huge disjoint- 
ed rock, called Bearn-Back, is con- 
tinually combated by waves,whichin 
storms rage against these shores 
with uncommon violence. On the 
summit of the hill above the village 
is a vast Roman encampment, of a 
circular form, called Whorle-Berry, 
stronyly fortified, in some parts with 
one, and in others with two and three 
ditches, and a rampire of heaped 
stones, in many places twenty feet in 
height. This was the last fortifica- 
tion the Romans had in this district 
westward; and if not the strongest, 
yet the most convenient they had ia 
all those parts for surveying the mo- 
tions of the enemy, and was probably 
one of their Castra acstiva. The brow 
of Worle-hill is here capped with 
rugged rocks of grey limestone- 
which give it a picturesque appear- 
ance, and exhibit a fine contrast to 
the yreen level of the moor beneath, 

In this parish is a remarkable 
well, which at ebb tide is full, but 
sinks as the tide comes in, and be- 
comes quite empty at high water. 

In 1292 the church of Weston wes 
valued at ten marks. A pension of 
one hundred pounds of wax was paid 
out of it to the Treasurer of Wells, 
It is a rectory, in the deanery of Ax- 
bridge, and in the patronage of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, is a small build- 
ing, of one pace, 84 feet in length, 
and 20 in breadth, having at the west 
end a tower, in which hang three 
bells. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITIGATION, 
[From the Edinbargh Review. 1 


LiriGation was not discouraged 


piece of wood, brought from Christ-| by the Scandinavians. In the enu- 


eherch, in Bristol. 


meration of the “ laghmen” (law- 


_ Weston-Super. Mare.—This parish | men) of the East Goths, a note of 
lies upon the channel northward from | censure is attached to the name and 
Uphill, on the opposite side of that | memory of Kring-Alli. It is therein 


rich moor, the skirts of which, to- 


wards the sea, are so covered with | crooks and crotchets into our jaw.” 


recorded, that he “ brought many 





The evil, however, was of such wide 
extent, that it owed very little indeed 
to the perverted ingenuity of Kring- 
Alli, Subtlety was inherent in the 
law, chicanery in the people. Law, 
as is too well known, is often loved 
purely for its own sake—for the sti- 
mulus which, like other perilous 
games, it affords to the minds of the 
conflicting parties, who, much as the 
lawyer is vituperated for ministering 
to their appetite, find quite as much 
pleasure in fighting for the shell as 
he ever does in swallowing the oy- 
ster. ‘The Northmen were addition- 
ally excited by the nature of their 
judicial system: all might share in 
the administration of the law, and ali 
might fancy that they were masters 
of the art. Reports of actions 
and suits at law are constantly nar- 
rated in the domestic Sagas of 
the Islanders. They hold as distin- 
guished a place in their histories as 
the achievements of the spear and 
battle-axe ; and the acuteness of the 
pleader appears to have commanded 
no less respect than the genius of the 
Skalld. 

The skill of the jurists would be of 
little worth, could it not make the 
worse appear the better cause, and 
delay the righteous judgment. The 
technicalities of Northern law afford- 
ed a reasonable scope to such a dis- 
play of ability; and the faculty was 
so highly valued, that even the mo- 
narchs of Norway sometimes entered 
the lists as advocates. A remark- 
able dialogue has been preserved, or 
perhaps invented, by Snorro, in 
which the two brothers, King Ey- 
stein and King Sigurd, are intro- 
duced extolling their own micrits, 
like the shepherds in Virgil or Theo- 
critus. The rival began by claiming 
praise for strength and dexterity. 
Sigurd had walked erect, whilst 
loaded with a burthen, beneath 
which Eystein fainted ; and Kystein 
could swim across the roaring tor- 
rent, when Sigurd had been appalled 
by its waves. Sigurd sent forth the 
truest arrow; but Eystein darted 
over the frozen snow as swiftly as 
the shaft.—Then cach insisted on his 
mental acquirements, Eystein ex- 
ulied in his knowledge of the law, 
and the fluency of his speech; Sigurd 
allowed the eloquence of his brother, 
but upbraided him for his unworthy 
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quibbles; and, indeed, he had CXpe- 
rienced their might in the suit de. 
fended by Eystcin on the part of Si- 
gurd Hranson—and which is ap 
amusing exemplification of the eva- 
sions allowed by the Norwegian law, 

King Sigurd had good ground of 
complaint against Sigurd Hranson, 
the receiver-general of the tribute 
paid by the Laplanders, whom he 
accused of peculation; and, without 
calling in the aid of his attorney-ge- 
neral, the king himself instituted 
proceedings against the discarded 
minister in the moot-hall of Bergen, 
where his Norwegian Majesty ap. 
peared in his own proper person, 
Here, as the Saga hints, it had been 
previously arranged, that ** Sigurd 
Hranson was to be made an out- 
law.” Being in this predicament, 
the defendant thought it expedient to 
solicit the assistance of hing Kystein, 
who then was a kind of opposition 
king, and who gladly consented to 
appear as his advocate. King Ey- 
stein took his first objection to the 
competency of the court—* This 
maiter must be judged according to 
the common law of the land, in the 
shire court; it appertaineth not to 
the jurisdiction of the town.”—King 
Sigurd allowed the exception, though 
with a very bad grace, and the suit 
was removed into the shire court of 
Arnanes.—Sigurd Hransou did not 
appear at Arnanes: at the expira- 
tion of his summous he had cast no 
essoign, and King Sigurd, therefore, 
craved that the dcemsters should 
pronounce sentence of outlawry and 
fugitation. 

Ever watchful of the interest of his 
client, King Eystcin now arose and 
spoke—* It seemeth to me that in 
this wise and worshipful assembly 
there are men well arced in the laws 
of Norway, and who must know that 
the court cannot thus doom a king's 
thane to outlawry.”—There were no 
peers of the accused in court, as 
gather from the subsequent procecc- 
ings. The point raised by the royal 
advocate was decided to be good 
law, and the court again broke up. 

King Sigurd now thought it ad- 
visable to try his cause in the shire 
court of Guloe, whither he summon- 
ed his chief thanes, who were aS50- 
ciated with the shiremen. oud de- 
bates arose, and powerful argumeus 


























resounded; and the suit, according , 
to the expression employed by Snor- 

ro, was ‘ thoroughly ransacked.” 

King Exystein lay by, and said no- 

thing, until he felt that this investi- 

gation would end unfavourably for 

his clieut; but then he spoke, and 

excepted against the jurisdiction of 

the court—* for that the defendant, | 
who had his domicile within Frosta- | 
things law, was accused of acts done 
jn Halogaland, and there were no 
freeholders from cither of these shires 
then present.” The court allowed 
that the defendant was not properly 
put upon his country; and the plain- 
tif king was dismissed without a 
day. Irritated by the repeated de- 
feats which he had received from the 
ingenuity of his brother, King Sigurd 
yet became keener in the pursuit. 
He summoned all his thanes, and 
their knizhts, and a sufficient num- | 
ber of frecholders from every shire, 
to the court which was held at Hraf- 
niste. Before King Eystein depari- 
ed from Nidaros into the place where 
the trial was to be held, he obtained | 
a procuration from Sigurd Hranson, | 


by which the cause and its defence 

was wholly made over to him. Each 

king spake; and the court was pro- 

ceeding with the trial, when the wary 

Kystein appalled his brother witha 

new subterfuge. ‘* Since when,” 

quoth he, ‘‘ hath it been the law of 

Norway, that you frecholders are | 
here to sit in judgment when king | 
strives with king? I will show to ye, | 
aud I will prove to ye, that the cause | 
and its defence are mine; and King | 
Sigurd is now bringing his suit 
against me, King Eystein, and not | 
against Sigurd Hranson.” The | 
“lawmen” answered unanimously, 
that no court could take cognizance 
of a royal cause, execpt the “ Ey- 
rar-thing,” assembled at Nidaros ; 
and, consequently, that they had no | 
further authority in this matter, 

It is foreign to our present purpose 
to investizate the constitution of this 
judicial assembly, whieh also had 
the nomination of the monarchs of 
Norway; and we must only state, 
that, in due time, the trial came on 
before the Fight Hundreds of Dron- 
theim. Witnesses were called on 
behalf of the crown; and Bergthor- 
Bockr, the son of Svein Bryggicfot, 
stood up and proved, that Sigurd! 
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Hranson had been guilty of applying 
a portion of the tribute to his own 
use. We may conclade, that King 
Sigurd now anticipated the fulfilment 
of his revenge. King Eystein, how- 
ever, coolly remarked, that he did 
not know whether the witness had, 
or had not, spoken thetruth: “but, 
be the proofs ever so clear, judgment 
for the defendant in this same cause 
hath been given thrice at the common 
law, and onccin the moot of Bergen ; 
and therefore I crave, that the Court 
do now absolve Sigurd Hranson 
from al) further pursuit, according 
to law.’ The law was incisputable; 
and the court gave judgment for the 
defendant forthwith. Then spake 
Sigurd the king all wrathfully— 
‘ Well dol sec, King Eystein, that 
thou art cunning in the wiles of law, 
of which Iam reckless; but I can 
yet seek justice in a guise, to which 
1 perchance am better versed than 
thou art:’—And King Sigurd now 
appealed to his own right hand. 
The sea king p-epared for battle ; 
but in the afternoon, as he was sit- 
ting on the deck of his vessel feast- 
ing, a suppliant suddenly appeared, 
who threw himself at King Sigurd’s 
feet. It was the delinquent Hran- 
son, who prayed the king to do his 
will with him, rather than that he 
should be the cause of enmity be- 
tween brother and brother. Bishop 
Magnus aud Queen Malfrida joined 
their prayers to this appeal; and 
King Sigurd granted an uawilling 
pardon. 


ITALIAN IMPROVISA- 


TORI. 


Tuere only existed wandering 
minstrels and improvisatori in Ger- 
many, at the period when [taly pos- 
sessed her greatest pocts ; now, while 
Germany boasts her Goethe, Italy 


MODERN 


} abounds with strolling ** Musagetw” 


and ** Improvisatori.” It has never 
been found, that the noblest produc- 
tions of poctry have sprung up where 
the soil has been cultivated by the 
greatest number of labourers: the 
muse reserves her most valuable 


prizes for those coniests, to which 
but few, and select, competitors are 
admitted; she does not distribute 
them to a promiscuous multitude 
thronging into her sacred groves.The 
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Italians themselves conceive itto be | length burst forth into anapparenily 
a symptom of the decline of their | inspired strain on the subject of 
poetry, that it has fallen into the Ugolino’s woes—at one time singing, 
hands of Improvisatori: yet we mast | at another declaiming—a style which, 
not confoand the two classes of these. | to the Italians, who are accustomed 
There ate the street-singers, who un- ; to a parlando and a recitativo secco in 
dertake to produce extempore versi- | their operas, might appear harmo- 
fied effasions upon any given sub- | nious enough. Atevery new subject 
ject, and to recite them to music | she called for different music; and 
which is equally impromptu ; but | sometimes requested bouts-rimés from 
there are some of a very different | the audience, or asked them to pro- 








description, who deliver their com- 
positionsin the “Teatro della Valle,” 
and atthe Venetian Palace at Rome. 

M. Muller, who accompanied the 
Baron von Sack to Italy, in 1817, 


with the view of proceeding toAthens, 
suffered himself, like another Han- 


nibal, to bée arrested by the fascina- 
tions of Italy: not that he loitered at 
Capua, or stopped ante portas, for it 
was Rome itself that proved the im- 
ediment to his farther progress. 
e takes ‘particular notice of two 
Improvisatori, whom he heard in 
that city ;—Rosa Taddei,—or, ac- 
cording to her Arcadian title, Licori 
Partenopea,—a girl of no more than 
seven years of age; and Tommaso 
Sgrieci of Arezzo, whose academical 
liation is Terpandro. 
former gave many “ Acade- 

mie,” or poetical recitations, at the 
** Teatro della Valle;” and the man- 
net of these exhibitions is as follows: 
At the entrance into the pit, is 
placed a silver urn, into which every 
one, as he comesinto the house, puts 
a ticket, where he has written the 
subject he proposes for the poetess 
to try her powers on. A simple me- 
—_ announces her appearance ; 
and the urn is placed apon the stage, 
when a stranger draws forth a cer- 
tain number of the tickets, reads the 
subjects aloud, and then delivers 
them to the Improvisatore. At the 
“ Academia,” or meeting held at this 
theatre on the 24th of February, 
1818, the following were the argu- 
ments which were drawn:—* La 
morte del Conte Ugolino; ‘ Saffo e 
Faone; La Morte d'Ifigenia; la 
morte d’Egeo;’ il cinto di Venere; 
and Corielano.” Previously to the 
commencement of her recitations, 
she walked several times up and 
down the stage; then mentioned a 
certain number ta the nimusicians, 
upon which they played an air; after 
several repetitions of which she at 


pose to her the measure and form of 
| her compositions. At the termina- 
tion of each piece she sank exhaust- 
; ed upon a seat,—a state of exaltation 
| and inspiration being succeeded by 
a kind of swoon, from which, how- 
ever, the applause of her hearers, 
and aglass of iced waters, never 
failed to recover her. ~ 

| Sgricci made his first appearance 
at Florence ; he afterwards recited 
\at Venice and Milan ; and, in 1818, 
| gave four ** Academie”’-at the Vene- 
| tian Palacein Rome. He delivers 
| his compositions without any musi- 
| cal accompaniment, and possesses 
| such copiousness and fluency of ex- 
| pression, combined with so aiuch 
| self-possession, and is, moreover, 
} such a master of dramatic imitation, 
| that he not only produces single 
pieces, or ballads, in which hoth the 
subject and measure are given to 
him, but he frequently asks for tra- 
gic scenes, which he immediately 
executes impromptu. On one occa- 
sion the subjects given were—Le 
Nozze di Amore e Psiche in terza 
rima; La Morte di Saffs in vers 
sciolti; and La Morte di Socrate, 
a Tragedy in three acts, with cho- 
rasscs, 

The “ Academia Tiberina” gave 
an éntertainment in honour of this 
poet, at which he was presented 
| with a gold medal, It was on this 
_ occasion that he recited “ Corio- 
| lano,” a composition in blank-verse, 

and “ La Morte di Lucretia,” a tra- 
r gedy in three acts, with chorusses, 

n which he surpassed all his former 
productions: and if, when trans- 
ferred to paper, his poetry appear 
somewhat cold, such is the anima- 
tion of his gesture and delivery, that 
he is universally esteemed in Italy 
as the greatest master ip his art, 
Afterall, howevcr,imprevisatoreshi 
cannot be esteemed attending to ad- 











vance poetry ; buf rather to conduct 
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itin a retrograde direction: it par- 
takes tao much of the nature of mu- 
sic, where the sentiment is neverde- 
lineated with precision, but merely 
in a vague and general manner. 

We should never be able to con- 
ceive how the Improvisatori can 
entér upon a subject with such 
promptitade, did we not consider 
that it is generally some common- 
place from classical mythology and 
history, with a stock of which they 
are well provided. It is the same 


with their dramatic scenes; and we | 


may to-day hear a dying Socrates 
express himself with the same senti- 
ments and in the same manner, 
which yesterday were given to a dy- 
ing Seneca. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that Signor Sygricci 
distinguishes himself beyond all his 
competitors for real talent and solid 
acquirements. 


MALAY EDUCATION, 


Tue whole of the education which 
the Malaysreceive at school consists 
in learning to recite the Koran in the 
Arabic, and sometimes learning to 
write; but neither arithmetic, nor 


die" branch of common know- | 


é necessary for transacting 
busiiess, is taught. There are at 
present two schools, one inthe town 
of Malacca, and one at Tranquera: 
there used to he a Tamul school for- 
merly for Mahometans, where, be- 
sides the Koran in the Arabic, there 
was alsu arithmetic tanghtin Tamul, 
batthathas ecased to be the case 
some years since. The number of 
scholars has greatly decreased du- 
ring the last few years. About live 
years ago there were from one hun- 
dred and sixty to one hundred and 
seventy children in two schools; there 
are now only fifty in both: this dif- 
ference is ascribed to the increased 
poverty of the people. The number 
of children instructed atschool, com- 
pared with those who are not, bears 
4 proportion, perhaps, of about eight 
or twelve, staves and debtors not in- 
cluded. The regular time for enter- 
ing the school is at the age of seven; 
but'some are sent sooner and some 
later, and sometimes they are first 
taught a little at home. Whena 


boy is'put to school the father goes 
with tim and delivers him over to 
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the master, and brings a present 
either of fruit, pastry, rose water, 
flowers, or sandel-wood water (water 
| in which sandel-wood is rubbed on 
} a stone). When the boy enters the 
school room he prostrates himself 
before the master, and embraces 
| his feet as a token of subjection, and 
the master recites fatihat (the first 
| chapterin Sales’s Koran) and all the 
| boys say “ Amen.” When he rises, 
one of the boys takes the presents 
and divides them among the scholars; 
and the sandel-wood, or rose-water, 
| they rubon the throat. The hours are 
; from six to ten, from half past eleven 
| tilltwelve, andfrom three till five. In 
the evening the boys take their board 
home. If the masteris strict, he goes 
round in the evening with a stick to 
| see that theylearn. The school years 
depend upon circumstances. Some 
finish the whole thirty chapters of the 
Koran, others not. The average time 
fur the whole is sixor eight years; 
some require twelve or more, 

The Malays do not write in the 
sand like the Malabars. Fer paper 
they use a thin board madeof a very 
| light wood (called puley,) with a fine 
grain, and rubbed cver with a white- 
| wash made of pipe-clay. For pens 
| they use a hollow reed (resam,) or 
| the kalam (fansor,) or the sago 
| (kabong) tree. Their ink is made of 
| rice burnt over the fire till quite blacks 
| and when pounded fine pure water 
; is put on it, and then it is strained 
| through a cloth. They use the Ara- 
bic character, to which they have 
added six others aflixed to the end 
of tne alphabet. The boy begins with 
writing the alphabet on the board, 
| at the top of which they never omit 

to write, ** In the name of the merci- 
ful and gracious God.” When the 
board is full, they go to the well and 
|} wash all clean olf. The Koran is 
| exclusively taught in the school, in 








} 


Arabic, and without explanation. 
The children sit flat on the ground or 
flooring, in a hut, covered with the 
attap leaf: the flooring is made of 
split niebong, and raised two, three 
or four, feet above the ground, and 
a ladder of three or four steps leads 
up toit. The morning begins with 
a new lesson. In the afternoon they 
repeat whatthey have learned, which 
exercise is called mendras (ready off); 
then they write, the beginners the 
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alphabet, and those more advanced 
copy out of the Koran: thus they 
learn the whole of the Koran from the 
board by piecemeal. The school fees 
ure fixed atfour picea week. When 
the boy has finished a chapter he 
again brings presents as at the en- 
trance, and the master gets a dona- 
tion of a rupce or a Spanish dollar, 
more or less, as the parents can af- 
ford.. There are no rewards. The 
punishments amount to cruelty, and 
Keep the minds of the children in con- 
stant dread. When the father sur- 
renders his son to the master, he 


says: * Here I deliver up my son to 


you; use him as you please; only | 


his eyes, his hands,and fect are mine.” 
The meaniog is, Do not break his 


limbs or beat out his eyes.— The edu- | 


cation of the females is very much 
neglected among the Malays. Num- 


bers of Malays, who cannot afford to | 
pay jor their children's education, in- | 


struct them at home; so that not- 
withstanding the paucity ofschools,at 


least cight out of twelve ere instruct- | 


ed toread their religious books. The 
people are fond of reading: ifa man 
gets a book, he reads aloud; the 
neighbours on hearing him come out, 
and he is soon surrounded by twenty 
or thirty people. He not only reads 
to them, but also instructs them to 
read for themselves, which they learn 
inafew days. They have but few 
books, and they are all manuscript, 
chiefly Hikaya (history) as they call 
them: but they might with more 
propriety be called romances ; for 
they say very little about the cha- 
racter of the man, but much about 
his adventures, his exploits, his mi- 
racles. Most of their writings are of 
this marvellous kind, and every thin 
is believed that is written. 


v 
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THE STORY OF 


3 Hist 


PARISINA,. 


(From Vrizzi ny of Perrara.) 


Tuts turned out a calamitous year 
for the people of Ferrara, for there 
occurred a very tragical event in the 
courtoftheirsovereign. Our annals, 
both printed and in manuscript, with 


the exception of the unpolished and | 


neglected work of Sardi, and one 
other, have given the following rela- 
tion of it, from which, however, are 
rejected many details, and especially 
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the narrative of Bandelli, who wrote 
a century afterwards, and who does 
not accord with the contemporary 
historians. F 
By the above-mentioned Stella del! 
Assassino, the marquis, in the year 
1405, had a son called Uo, a beau- 
tiful and ingenuous youth. Parisina 
Malatesta, second wife of Niccclo, 
like the generality of step-mothers, 
| treated him with little kindness, to 
the infinite regret of the marquis, 
who regarded him with fond partia- 
lity. One day she asked leave of 
| her husband to undertake a certain 
| journey, to which he consented, but 
upon condition that Ugo sbould bear 
her company ; for he hoped by these 
} means to induce her, in the end, to 
lay aside the obstinate aversion which 
} she had conceived against him: and 
indeed his intent was accomplished 
but too well, sinee, during the jour- 
ney, she not only divested herself of 
all her hatred, but fell into the op- 
posite extreme. After their return, 
the marquis had no longer any oc- 
| casion to renew his former reproofs, 
' It happened one day that a servant 
of the marquis, named Zoese, or, as 
{some call him, Giorgio, passing be- 
| fore the apartments of Parisina, saw 
| going out from them one of her cham- 
| ber-maids, all terrified and in tears. 
Asking the reason, she told him that 
| her mistress, for some slight offence, 
i} had been beating her; and, giving 
vent to her rage, she added, that she 
| could easily be revenged, il she chose 
to make known the criminal familias 
l rity whieh between Pari- 
| sine and her step-son, The servant 
took note of the words, and related 
them to his master. Ile was asto- 
nished thereat, but, scarcely belicv- 
jing his ears, he assured himself of 
the fact, alas! too clearly, on the 
Isth of May, by looking througha 
hole made in the ceiling of his wife's 
} chamber. Instantly he broke into a 
furious rage, and arrested both of 
| them, together with Aldobraodino 
| Rangoni, of Modena, her geutieman, 
and also, as some say, two of the 
women of her chamber, as abettors 
of this sinful act. Hc ordered them 
j to be brought to a hasty trial, desi- 
|} ring the judges to pronounce sen- 
| tence, in the accustomed forms, apon 
| the culprits. Phis sentence was death. 
Some there were that bestirred them- 
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selves in favour of the delinquents, | 
and, amongst others, Ugoccion Con- | 
trario, who was zll powerful with , 


Niccole, and also his aged and much 
deserving minister Alberto dal Sale. 
Both of these, their tears flowing 
down their cheeks, and upon their 
knees, implored him for mercy: ad- 
ducing whatever reasons they could 
suggest fur sparing the offenders, 
beside those motives of honour and 
decency which might persuade him 
to conceal from the public so scan- 
dalous a deed. But his rage made 
him inflexible, and, on the instant, 
he commanded that the sentence 
should be put in execution. 

It was, then, in the prisons of the 


castle, and exactly in those frightful | 


dungeons which are seen at this day 
beneath the chamber called the Au- 


rora, at the foot of the Lion’s tower, | 


at the top of the street Giovecca, 
that on the nigit of the 2lst of May 
were beheaded, first, Ugo, and after- 
wards Parisina. ‘Zoese, he that ac- 
eased her, conducted the latter under 
his arm, to the place of punishment. 
She, all along, fancied that she was 
to be thrown into a pit, and asked at 
every step whether she was yet come 
tothe spot? She was told that her 
punishment was the axe. She in- 
quired what was become of Ugo, and 
received for answer, that he was al- 
ready dead; at the which, sighing 
grievously, she exclaimed, ‘* Now, 
then,I wish not myself to live ;” and 
being come to the block, she stripped 
herself with her own hands of all her 
ornaments, and wrapping a cloth 
round her head, submitted to the 
fatal stroke which terminated the 
cruel scene. 
with Rangoni, who, together with the 
others, according to two calendars 
in the library of St. Francesco, was 


buried in the cemetery of that con- | 


vent. Nothing else is known re- 
Specting the women. 

The marquis kept watch the whole 
of that dreadful night, and, as he 
was walking backwards and for- 
wards, inquired of the captain of the 
castle, it Ugo was dead yet! who 
answered hin, yes. He then gave 
himself uj to the mest desperate la- 
mentations, exclaiming, * Oh! that 
I too were dead, since I have been 
harried on to reselve thus against 
Nivown bt rot” > 

vol 


And then gnawing 


The same was done | 
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with his teeth a cane which he had 
in his hand, he passed the rest of the 
nightin sixhs and in tears, calling 
frequently upon his own dear Ugo. 
On the following day, calling fomind 
| that it would be necessary to make 
public his justification, seeing that 
' the transaction could not be kept 
| secret, he ordered the narrative to be 
drawn out on paper, and sent it to 
all the courts of Italy. 

On receiving this advice, the Doge 

of Venice, Francesco Foscari, gave 
orders, but without publishing his 
| reasons, that a stop should be put to 
the preparations for a tournament, 
which,under the auspices of the mar- 
quis, and at the expense of the city 
of Padua, was about to take place, 
in the square of St. Mark, in order 
to celebrate his advancement to the 
ducal chair. 

The marquis, in addition fo what 
he had already done, from some un- 
accountable burst of vengeance,com- 
manded that as many of the married 
women as were well known to him to 
be faithless, like his Parisina, should, 
like her, be beheaded. Amongst 
others, Barberina, or, as some call 
her, Laodamia Romei, wife of the 
court judge, underwentthis sentence, 
at the usual place of execution, that 
is to say, iv the quarter of St. Gia- 
como, opposite the present fortress, 
beyond St. Paul’s. It cannnt be 
told how strange appeared this pro- 
ceeding ina prince, who, considering 
| his own disposition, should, as it 
seemed, have been in such cases 
most indulgent. Some, however, 
there were, who did not fail to com- 
mend him. 





EXTRAORDINARY CRIMINAL 
PROSECUTION. 


THe circumstances attending a 
criminal prosecution in oue of the 
largest cities of Italy are of so sin- 
cular a nature as to excite at once 
the pity, contempt, and risibility of 
the reader. 

On the 2Ist of June, 1774, two 
dogs, in the city alluded to above, 
were publicly executed, after being 
duly tried and convicted of having 
wiliully, maliciously, ond at the tn- 
Stigation of the de devoured a 
;child a short time before. They 
were tried ling to all the forms 
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of law, by the superior tribunal, and 


sentenced to dic by the hand of the | 
executioner and then to be quarter- ; 


ed. ‘The judges, unwilling to burden 
their consciences with the effusion 
of innocent blood, thought fit to 
submit the case to one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the city. His 
decision was as follows : 

** Being requested to give my opi- 
nion respecting the sentence which 
the magistrates of this city have in 
their wisdom pronounced on two 
bull-dogs, I hereby declare, that 
such sentence is perfectly consistent 
with justice and sound reason, since 
it agrees with the ancient laws of 
Moses and Solon, and is confirmed 


and strengthened by the opinions of 


the oldest and mosi enlightened phi- 
losophers, no less than by the sen- 
tences pronounced at different times 
by many European tribunals. 

* It coincides with the laws of 
Moses, inasmuch as by these the 
ox who had killed a man was con- 
demned to die. * If an ox gore a man 
ora woman that they die, then the 
ox shall be surely stoned, that his 
flesh shall not be eaten.’ Erod. xxi. 
28. Again, in Genes. ix. 5. * Surely 
your blood of your lives will [1 
quire; atthe hand of every beast 
will I require it.’ 

The judges of (thens comforma- 
hiv to one of Draco’s laws, sentenced 
the pillar erected in honour of Nicon 
a celebrated artist of that city, to be 
thrown into the sea, because it had 
fallen upon a man and killed him. 
The divine Plato directs, in his code, 
that a horse or other animal which 
has killed a man, be put to death; 
and Pliny, lib. vii. c. U1. informs us 
that in pursuance of a similar law 
he had seen a great number of lions 
hanged in Africa. The great 
expericneed lawyer, Anthony Vano- 
ries, assures us, that several pea- 
sants’ dogs were sentenced to die, 
because they had devoured a Fran 
fiiar; and he adds, that he 
had been himself consulted on the 
Muller eyen relates that the 
Saxons punished a horse which had 
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vanced is more than suficient 
prove that the magistrates of the 
city of have justly condemned 
the two dogs to an ignominions 
death by the hand of the executioner, 
since, Without the slightest motive, 
or the smallest provocation, they 
devoured a poor helpless infant, that 
the memory of so black a deed may 
be perpetuated among men.” 

Weighty as these reasons may be, 
still we are of opinion that the lives of 
these four-footed culprits would have 
beea spared, had they been aliowed 
to employ counsel in their defence, 
Their advocate would undoubtedly 
have grounded his arguments on 
Seneca and Aristotle, the latter of 
whom says no animal can either be 
virtuous or vicious. Had all his ar- 
guments failed, he would at last 
have demanded time for the exa- 
mination of witnesses, and have 
proved by them that there was no 
malice prepense, and that his clients 
were not the assailants. In this case 
the culprits would perhaps have 
come off with five years’ service on 
board of the gallies ; or by means of 
an appeal to the sovercign, he might, 
perhaps, have obtained a commuta- 
tion ofthe sentence into conlinement 
fur a certaiv bread aud 
water. 

Buta severer doom awaited them. 
\li the spectators at their execution 
warning by them, and lamented 
their fate. Their unfortunate end 
called forth the genius of an Italian 
poet, by whom it was recorded for 
the benefit of pesterity. Tere fuilows 
a iranslation of some of the conclud- 
ing stanzas oF his performance : 

You may, perhaps, suppose that 
these four-footed sinners went to 
meet death with deep penitence and 
itrition. Ah! no; on their brows 
seowled proud and un- 
shaken courage was their conductor; 
with tails erect, and looks wild and 
bold, they approached. So far trom 
inanifesting repentance for their 
crime, they rather to long 
for the relics of their bloody feast-- 
a fresh proof of the truth of the pro- 
verb, that chains and prisons do 
not produce amendinent. And yet 
at the sight of the culprits all hearts 
fixed 
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sulsed> with laughter. Fhe cruel 
minister of vengeance at length 


prandished the club to give the fatal 


blow; with force it fell upon the 
skull of the unhappy dogs, and ex- 
tended them half dead upon the 


cround, ‘The welkin rings with their 
howls, all the dogs of the city yell 
responsive, and the fiery Sirius him- 
self himself barks in the expanse of 


heaven! But their indignant shades 
already tread the downward path ol 
hell, on their way to that abode 


soi lhe 


Which the pious canon has 
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The triple-headed 
who guards the cntrance, 

espies them; he growls at the ap- 
| proach of dogs who have died igno- 


ed to animals.* 


Cerberus, 


miniously upon the scaffold; his 
tremendous barking sveares their 
allrighted manes far away from the 
shores of Styx. 

** They wander about in the thick- 
ets which border the infernal stream, 
and there await the arrival of their 
judges and executioner in order to 
cross it with them.” 


* The canen Cadionci,a Venetian, who asserts 
it annals iwe an immortal soal, and that 
ifter death they goto hell, where they help to 


‘nt the damned 
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man, that looks on Earth tor 
happiness, 
And here Jong seeks what here is ne- 
ver found ! 
For all our good we hold from Heav’n by 
lease, 
niany 
bound ; 
Nor can we pay the fine, and reutage 
due: 
Though now but writ, 
and giv’n anew, 
Vet daily we it break, 
renew. 
Why should’st thou here look tor perpe 
tual rood, 


lexp 


With forfeits and conditions 


and seal’d, 


"then daily must 


Ate = loss ‘gainst heav'u's face re- 
pining * 
Do bet” behold where glorious cities 
stood, 


With gilded tops and silver turrets | 


shining ; 
There now the hart fearless of grey- 
hound feeds, 
And loving peiican in fancy breeds 
There screeching satyrs till the people's 
empty stedes.* 
Where is the Assyrian lion’s golden hide, 
That all the east once grasp'd in lordly 


paw 
Where that great Persian bear, whos« 
welling price 


The lion's self tore out with rav'nous 
| 

tilonand apard, 
With srmdble 


Orhe which ‘twixt 
firoucis ail the world 
vinious far'd, 


| 
And to his greedy whelps his conquer'd 





kingdoms shard 
Hardly the place of such antiquity, 
Or uote of these great monarchies we 
tind 
Only a tading verbal memory, 
sini e7 " hanie ib weet tt be 


hi 


But when this second life and glory 
tack Sy 
sinks at length 
scurer shades, 
A second fall succee ds, and double death 
invades. 
That monstrous beast, which, nurs’d in 
‘Liber’s ten, 
Did all the world with hideous shape 


And in time’s ol- 


atiray ; 
That fill’ d with costly spoil his gaping 
den 


And oan down all the rest to dust 
and clay : 
His hatt’ning horns, 
civil hands 
And iron teeth, 
sands; 
bridled by a monk, 
heads yoked stands. 
that blackt vuiture, 
deathtul wing 
O'ershadows half the Earth, 
dismal sight 
Frighten’d the Muses from their native 
spring, 
Already stoops, and flags with weary 
flieht: 
Who then shall look for happiness 
beneath ? 
Where each 
chanee, change, 
life itself’s as fii as 
breathe. 


pull’d ont by 
lic scatter'd on the 


with seven 


Back’d, 


which with 


And 


whose 


new day proclaims 


and death, 


is the air we 


ADDRESS 


K {with admirable pathos by Mfrs. W. West 


W ike 
wutipne dy where 


> 
and 


o'er th’ 
merit slee 
Afiection droops, 
WeEps ; 
When near that 
to cheer, 
Or cla tur mimic woe the start 
nor hears uor heeds the 


WIEN crave 


hindred sorrow 


voice wi Git 


Jome his 


ing teas 


Vviceless he lies, 
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What best may soothe the widow’d mourn- 
er ’s gr iet ? c 

Whence —_ the anxious mother hope | 
rehet ? 

Whence, but from You—the Patrons of 
his fame. 

His earliest, latest friends—~in more than 

nanule— 


Whose smiles e’en nowa genial influence | 


shed— 

ws the flow'ret from the grave’s 
low bed)— 

Hope to the diring, honour to the dead. 


(So she 


How often here, the plausive hand and 
eye 
Have pe the mingled grace, and | 
rgy 
That mash “his efforts in the injar’d | 
Thane — 
The Red-Rose-Chief—the melancholy 
Dane— 


The Mantuan Lover —Edgar too—but hold 
Pardon* Corde! ia’s tears—* Poor ' 


Tom's 
, a’ cold.” 
Yes ! he is yone—but shall his memory 
tade 
From the “ mind’s eye,” as flits the rapid 
shade 
Ot the light cloud on Summer's gale that 
tlies ¢ 
And shall his tom! » but tell us—‘* Here 
he lies ¢ 


No—let his virtues and his fame survive— 
in the remembrance of your bounties 
live. 
* Mrs. West was the excelicnt and animated 
representative of this part, atthe recent revival 
of King Lear, at Drury, Lane, Theatre. 


Poa try.— Churades. 


{ Thus, in day’s beam the liqnid ambe 
shines, 

So gilds, and so pore, the object jt 
enshrines ; 


Who most his merits and his loss shajj 


know 
| In her chill’d heart, yet teels the gratein} 
glow. 
| To You, ve fair, whom rank and beanty 
crown, 
And Charity hath ** mark’'d you for her 
own” — 
] Whose gentle bosoms throb with others 
| woe, 
| Whole smile endears the largess you be. 
stow :— 


To You, whose wealth and power, and 
manly sense, 

Court the wild lustre of Benefieence :— 

| To All, her hearttelt thanks she bids me 


Whose 


pay, 

bouuteous hands have soothed 
life’s rngged way— 

From _~ _ brow effaced the lines of 


And bid “fair Comfort smile, so late 
where gloomed Despair 

So, when the iron grasp of Fate may 
tear 

Forth from your arms and heart what 
most is dear, 

Hopeless from earth you raise your eyes 
to Heaven, 

Yourselves may prove the solace you 
have given. 










CH. \RADES. 
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CUARADES. 
By J Clarke, of Exeter. 
A Lawyer's perquisite, young gents 
describe; 
My next is found 
wat’ry tribe : 
My whole unthinking mortals should 


"midst Neptune's 


JOSSESS 
Towards their fellow creatures in dis- 
tress. 
By F. 


My first may frequently be seen 

Upon a sturdy porter’s back ; 
Millers without my aid, I ween, 

Could not their business we!l transact; 
To make my second must be found 

Just three-fourths of a brewer's cask : 
My whole doth musically sound— 

An instrument~—Its name I ask. 


By PR. Hodge, of Crediton, 
Wien night expands her mantle o'er 
the earth, 
Aud tunetul choristers have ceased 


trie 


Behold my first snatched from the flam- 
ing tire, 

And peut in darkness, where ‘tis made 
expire. 

Tumultous gamesters oft my second feel, 

Which frequently occasions them to reel: 

My whole by some is held in high esteem, 

While others deem it fusty and obscene. 


By J. Clarke, of Exeter. 

YE searching prying youths, from whom 
} No one can aught conceal, . 
But what your ceep discerning thonghts, 

Doth quickly it reveal- 
For ev'ry question's quickly told, 

Aud opened soon to view ; 
Then if you will my first unfold, 

A balance you will shew. 


in timber it is found ; , 

When worn with service, age, and time, 
The same you'll soon expound. 

One of the fe vat red race, kind Sirs, 
These lines do now conceal: 

The parts when rightly jvined will s show, 


| 

| 

| My next is easy to obtain, 

| And the same you'll soon reveal. 
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